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I.— THE ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY IN THE LIGHT 
OF GREEK LITERATURE. 1 

The Athenian Democracy is perhaps the best exemplification 
we have of a true democracy — a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. True, there were slaves with no 
political rights and resident aliens with restricted citizenship, but 
this circumstance does not invalidate the integrity of the statement 
that Athens was a democracy. Jealously as the Athenians guarded 
the privilege of citizenship and strict as they were to keep out the 
taint of alien blood, yet foreigners kept finding their way into the 
ranks of citizens, as the indignant protests and sarcasms of Aris- 
tophanes prove. Birds 1527 : ' Have you barbarian gods up there 
in Olympus?' 'Of course,' is the answer. 'Are they not bar- 
barians from whom Exekestides has his family god?' This 
Exekestides was a naturalized foreigner. Frogs 727-33: 'We 
insult the citizens whom we know to be well-born and sensible, 
just and good and honorable men, who have been trained in the 
palaestras and choruses and music, while we use for every purpose 
the brazen, red-haired foreigners, rascals and sprung from rascals, 
who are the latest comers.' ' Kleisthenes,' says Aristotle in Politics 
I2 75 b 37. 'after the expulsion of the tyrants, admitted into the 
tribes many resident aliens of foreign and servile extraction.' 

As for the slaves, the best authorities give the aggregate 
number for all Attica as not much in excess of 100,000 at any 

1 President's Address at the thirty-first meeting of the American Philological 
Association, Madison, Wise, July, 1900. 
25 
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period, and manumissions were frequent. ' Luckless that I am ! ' 
exclaims the slave of Dionysus in Frogs 33. 'Why did I not 
take part in the naval battle? Then I could have told you to 
shout yourself hoarse.' This refers to the emancipation of the 
slaves who took part in the battle of Arginusae. Aeschines, in 
his speech against Ctesiphon 41, shows that this practice of free- 
ing slaves was common. 'Some were in the habit of announcing 
the manumission of their slaves at the Great Dionysia in the 
theatre, thereby making the Hellenes witness of their action.' 
That the slaves were mildly treated is attested by the author of 
the Ath. Const. 1, 10: 'The license allowed to slaves and 
sojourners at Athens is very great; it is not allowed to strike 
them, nor will the slave yield you the way.' Isoc. Panegyricus 
123: 'No one of us treats his slaves as the Spartans chastise their 
freemen.' 

While, then, economic conditions were somewhat affected by 
slavery, in general there seems little difference between slaves as 
we find them at Athens, mildly treated and with the hope of 
freedom before them, and a large class of our own laborers, who 
are ignorant foreigners without any interest in our country beyond 
the gaining a mere livelihood. Moreover, one can hardly call a 
people a slave-holding aristocracy when three obols a day (about 
nine cents) was sufficient inducement to make them take active 
part in the duties of a citizen. And the humble callings seem to 
have been well represented in the Assembly. Protagoras 319: 
'When some question of civil administration is to be discussed, 
then without distinction they rise and offer their minds upon it — 
carpenter, smith and shoemaker, rich and poor, those of high 
birth or low degree.' 'Neither is poverty a bar,' says Perikles in 
his funeral oration (Thuc. II 37), 'but a man may benefit his 
country, whatever be the obscurity of his condition.' 

Bluntschli says : " Democracy found its most logical expression 
in Athens, and its nature can nowhere be better studied than in 
the Athenian constitution" (The Theory of the State, p. 432). 
And it may fairly be claimed that Athens was a typical democracy 
because the population was so small that the people took part 
directly in the government, and not by representatives, and were 
bound together closely by a common religion and language, by 
common interests, and love of a common country. Then, too, 
life was less complex than now, not crossed and recrossed with 
the intricate and puzzling questions of these latter days, and so, 
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in this miniature democracy, the tendencies and workings of a 
democracy stand out clearly to view. It is therefore well worth 
while to study this democracy in the light of the testimony of 
contemporaries, and see what are the real dangers when the 
people have full control of affairs. 

The period one has in mind in speaking of the Athenian 
Democracy is the period that marks the highest achievement of 
the people and the culmination of their power, and ends with the 
disastrous defeat of Chaeroneia, the democracy of the 5th and 
4th centuries — from the time that Kleisthenes 'took the demos 
into partnership' to the days of Demosthenes, when the demos 
was supreme. Yet it is hard in any period to set definite limits 
to the Athenian constitution, for in the words of Heracleitos: 
' Nothing is, everything is becoming.' But through all there is a 
constant gain in the ascendency of the people. 

Although the Solonian constitution seems to have been designed 
to be a mixed form of government, as Solon claims when he says : 

I gave to the mass of the people such rank as befitted their need, 

I took not away their honor, and I granted naught to their greed ; 

But those who were rich in power, who in wealth were glorious and great, 

I bethought me that naught should befall them unworthy their splendor and 

state ; 
And I stood with my shield outstretched, and both were safe in its sight, 
And I would not that either should triumph when the triumph was not with 

right.— Plut. Sol. 18. 

yet the tendency was unquestionably towards democracy, because 
of the judicial power he gave the people. He appears to have 
instituted the popular courts, made up of citizens chosen by lot, 
having jurisdiction over all manner of suits and passing judgment 
upon any magistrate whose conduct in office had been questioned. 
Holding the power of criticism and punishment as they did, we 
can understand Aristotle's remark: 'The demos, when it is 
master of the voting pebble, becomes master of the constitution ' 
(Ath. Const. 35). Hence, Aristotle says, some in his time blamed 
Solon, because, they said, he neutralized the other forces in the 
state by making the courts of people chosen by lot supreme over 
all matters, 'for when the law-courts increased in power, statesmen, 
by paying court to the demos, now the tyrant-power, changed the 
constitution into the democracy of the present day' (Arist. Politics 
1294 a). Aristotle does not disagree with the conclusion as an 
historical fact, but he attributes it, not to the wish of Solon, but to 
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the course of events. The interesting point is, that from the time 
the people had power, statesmen played into their hands for 
selfish ends, not for the good of the state, and made the people 
absolute rulers. 

It is not necessary for my purpose to give an elaborate account 
of the Kleisthenean constitution or to define exactly the functions 
of the different officials and governing bodies, but it is worth 
while to call attention to the fact that every Athenian citizen was 
a member of the ekklesia before which all important questions of 
state were brought and decided, and the Boule of Five Hundred 
was chosen by lot out of the whole body of citizens yearly, so 
that, as Warde Fowler says, it was simply a large committee of 
the whole people elected afresh every year. Then there were 
various officials and boards for the different departments, chosen 
for the most part by lot, so that in the Ath. Const. 24 the number 
for the age of Aristeides is reckoned at 1400. From this it will 
be seen what an active part the citizens took in affairs of state, 
when 1900 out of a population not much above 30,000 were in 
office each year, for the most part chosen by lot. In the constant 
exercise of political power and in service in the law-courts, the 
people had a liberal training in legal and political questions, and 
so the sovereign power was vested not simply in the people, but 
in a people singularly well-fitted to exercise it. "A paramount 
people," in the words of Jebb, "taught by life itself to reason and 
judge" (Attic Orators, p. 325). 'We alone,' says Perikles in his 
famous funeral oration (Thuc. II 45), 'regard a man who takes 
no interest in public affairs, not as a harmless but as a useless 
character ; and if few of us are originators, we are all sound 
judges of a policy.' 

What, then, is democracy in the definition of the Greeks? In 
Thuc. II 37, Perikles thus defines it : 'It is true that we are called 
a democracy, for the administration is in the hands of the many, 
and not of the few. But while the law secures equal justice to all 
alike in their private disputes, the claim of excellence is also 
recognized ; and when a citizen is in any way distinguished, he is 
preferred to the public service, not as a matter of privilege, but as 
the reward of merit.' In other words, democracy means equal 
opportunities and equal rights. This is the ideal view. In the 
Politics, VII 2, Aristotle says : 'The primary principle of a demo- 
cratical polity is personal liberty. Justice, in the democratical 
view, consists in equality as determined not by merit, but arith- 
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metically — that is, by merely counting heads ; and where this is 
the principle of justice, it necessarily follows that the masses are 
supreme. For the theory being that all the citizens should share 
alike, the result is that in a democracy the poor exercise a higher 
authority than the rich; for they constitute a majority of the 
population, and the will of the majority is supreme.' And again 
in the 6th book, 6th chap., he says : ' Not only do all the inhab- 
itants theoretically enjoy political privileges, but they actually 
exercise them in the conduct of political business, as even the 
poor are enabled by the pay they receive to enjoy the leisure 
(necessary to political life). And in fact it is a population of this 
kind which has the largest amount of leisure ; for they are not 
impeded in any way by the management of their private affairs, 
as is the case with the rich, who are thus frequently prevented 
from attending the Assembly or the Courts of Law. The conse- 
quence is that it is the mass of the poor rather than the laws that 
become the supreme authority in the polity.' And again B. Ill, 
c. 8 : ' Democracy is a government where the supreme power is 
vested in those who possess no considerable property, i. e. the 
poor.' 'A charming form of government' are Plato's sarcastic 
words in the Republic 558, ' full of variety and disorder, and dis- 
pensing a sort of equality to equals and unequals alike.' And he 
thinks the dominant characteristic of a democracy is an insatiate 
thirst for freedom, so that 'the son is on a level with his father, 
having no respect or reverence for either of his parents, and the 
metic is equal with the citizen and the citizen with the metic, and 
the stranger is quite as good as either,' and the animals are 
actually affected, he humorously adds: 'The horses and asses 
have a way of marching along with all the rights and dignities of 
freemen, and they will run at anybody who comes in their way, if 
he does not leave the road clear for them : and all things are just 
ready to burst with liberty ' (Republic 563). 

The Periklean age is justly extolled as the great period in the 
history of Athens and the time when the democracy was at its 
best. But according to Thuc. II 65 it was really the government 
of the best man. He says : ' Thus Athens, though in name a 
democracy, was in fact ruled by her greatest citizen. But his 
successors were more on an equality with one another, and each 
one struggling to be first himself, they were ready to sacrifice the 
whole conduct of affairs to the whims of the people. Occupied 
in intriguing against one another for the leadership of the democ- 
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racy, they not only grew remiss in the management of the army, 
but became embroiled for the first time in civil strife.' Aristotle, 
looking backward, says, Ath. Const. 27 : ' Under Perikles the 
constitution became still more democratic. As Perikles could 
not compete with Kimon in wealth and win popular favor by a 
like magnificent liberality, he took the advice of Damonides, 
which was that he should make presents to the people from their 
own property ; and accordingly he instituted pay for the members 
of the law-courts.' In the Gorgias 519, Socrates proves that 
Perikles as well as Themistokles and Kimon were not good 
statesmen ; for he says : ' As to using the powers which they had 
in the improvement of their fellow-citizens, which is the prime 
object of the truly good citizen, I do not see that in these respects 
they were a whit superior to our present statesmen, though I 
admit that they were more clever at providing ships and walls 
and docks, and all that.' And in 575 E : ' I hear that Perikles 
made the Athenians idle and cowardly and chatterers and lovers 
of money by first instituting pay for public service.' 

It would seem, then, that the tendency of a democracy is to put 
the power into the hands of the masses, and that while the Peri- 
klean age was great because a great man controlled affairs, yet in 
adding to the power of the people that he might gain control, 
Perikles was largely responsible for bringing about the unlimited 
sovereignty of the people, which, in the hands of unscrupulous 
leaders, wrought the ruin of Athens. For the policy of fostering 
the supremacy of the people led, as it always does lead, to the 
rise of demagogues, and so we read in Arist., Const, of Athens, 
28: 'After Kleophon, the popular leadership was occupied suc- 
cessively by the men who chose to talk the biggest and pander 
to the tastes of the majority, with their eyes fixed only on the 
interests of the moment.' In the Knights of Aristophanes, 40 ff., 
exhibited in 424 B. C, the demos is personified as head of a 
household. 'The first of the month,' one complains, 'he bought 
a slave, the Paphlagonian tanner, basest of scoundrels. This 
tanner, fully understanding his master's disposition, flatters him 
and fawns upon him and deceives him with bits of endearment. 
The Paphlagonian runs round to the slaves and begs and gets 
bribes, saying, "You see Hylas got a flogging, owing to me"; so 
we give.' The Paphlagonian slave is Kleon, of whom Thuc. Ill 
36 says : ' This man, the most violent of the citizens at that time, 
exercised the greatest influence over the people.' And Aristotle, 
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Const, of Athens, 28, claims that he, more than any one else, was 
the cause of the corruption of the democracy by his wild under- 
takings. Alkibiades says: 'But there were demagogues, as 
there always have been, who led the people into evil ways' 
(Thuc. VI 89). Euripides has many strong words on the same 
theme — Supp. 409-25 : ' For the city whence I come is ruled by 
one man only, not by the mob. None there puffs up the citizens 
with specious words and for his own advantage twists them this 
way or that.' 

In a democracy there is always danger that unscrupulous men 
will rise to power by cunning manipulation of the people, by 
pandering to their baser natures instead of trying to influence 
them for their own good and the good of the state. Witness the 
supreme sway of the 'Boss' in our own country. 

Side by side with the demagogues we find the orators, who 
exercised their spell for evil or for good, as the case might be, 
over the susceptible minds of the hearers. Isoc. Antidosis, Or. 
XV 249: 'For the Athenians consider Persuasion one of the 
gods, and they see the city yearly make a sacrifice to her.' Peri- 
kles, able statesman and general though he was, seems to have 
owed his power largely to his eloquence. 'This man,' says 
Eupolis, ' whenever he came forward, proved himself the greatest 
orator among men ; like a good runner, he could give the other 
speakers 10 feet start and win. Rapid, you call him, but beside 
his swiftness a certain persuasion sat upon his lips. Such was his 
spell and alone of the speakers, he ever left his sting in the 
hearers' (Jebb, Att. Or. CXXX). Aristophanes, Acharnians 530, 
speaking of the outbreak of the war, says : ' Perikles, the Olym- 
pian, was thundering and lightening and putting all Greece in a 
tumult' Plato, in the Phaedrus says: 'Perikles was the most 
accomplished of all orators.' Little wonder then that Perikles 
held firm sway, though the people in their fickleness turned 
against him from time to time, and from July 430 to July 429 
kept him out of office, having charged him with embezzlement 
and fined him fifty talents. 

But too many used their gifts for selfish ends. Eur. Hipp. 
486-9 : ' 'Tis even this, too plausible a tongue, that overthrows 
good governments and homes of men. We should not speak to 
please the ear, but to point the path that leads to noble fame.' 
Eur. Or. 902-11 : 'Next stood up a fellow who can not close his 
lips, one whose impudence is his strength, an alien forced on us, 
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confident in bluster and licensed ignorance, and plausible enough 
to involve his hearers in some mischief sooner or later ; for when 
a man with a pleasing trick of speech, but of unsound principles, 
persuades the mob, it is a serious evil to the state.' This is 
supposed to refer to Kleophon, the lyre-maker, who, after having 
been dressed with a little brief authority, was condemned to death 
by the people. Demosthenes, ag. Leptines 166, says : ' Many a 
time, instead of it being proved to you that measures were just, 
they have been extorted from you by the clamor and violence and 
impudence of the speakers.' And again in the 3d Olynthiac, 22 : 
' But since these orators have appeared who ask, What is your 
pleasure ? What shall I move ? How can I oblige you ? — the 
public welfare is complimented away for a moment's popularity, 
and these are the results : the orators thrive, you are disgraced.' 
Also 3d Phil. 4: 'And the people then, as always, were easily 
flattered and deceived.' Knights 1342: 'Whenever any one 
said in the Assembly, " Demos, I am your lover, and I love you 
and care for you and alone provide for you," whenever any one 
used these preambles, you used to clap your wings and crow and 
hold your head high, and then, in return for this, he cheated you.' 
And again, inofF.: 'Demos, you possess a fine sovereignty when 
all men dread you as a tyrant. Yet you are easily led by the 
nose, and you delight in being flattered and cajoled, and gape 
open-mouthed at whoever happens to be speaking, and your 
mind, though present, is abroad.' 

But there are other means of persuasion than artful speech, and 
charges of bribery are a commonplace with the orators. In the 
3d Phil. 36-40, with trenchant words Demosthenes exclaims : 
'There was something, men of Athens, something in the hearts 
of the multitude then, which there is not now, which overcame 
the wealth of Persia and maintained the freedom of Greece, and 
quailed not under any battle by land or sea ! What was this ? 
Nothing subtle or clever ; simply that whoever took money from 
the aspirants for power or the corrupters of Greece was univer- 
sally detested : it was dreadful to be convicted of bribery, the 
severest punishment was inflicted on the guilty, and there was no 
intercession or pardon. What do we see now ? Everywhere a 
man gets a bribe — laughter if he confesses it, mercy to the con- 
victed, hatred of those that denounce the crime, all the usual 
attendants upon corruption.' 'What, then, becomes of the rest 
of the revenue?' the bewildered old man asks his son in the 
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Wasps 660; and the answer is : 'It goes to these who say "I will 
not betray the noisy crowd of the Athenians, but will always fight 
for the Democratic party.'" 'Having gained over the whole 
senate for an obol worth of coriander seed ' (Knights 680). Ps.- 
Xen. Ath. Const. 241 : 'Yet some say that if a suitor applies to 
the senate or the people with money in his hand, he will get 
his business done.' And Isocrates, On the Peace 169, says: 
' Although the penalty of death has been enacted in case any one 
is convicted of bribery, yet we elect those who do this most 
openly, and the man who has means to bribe the majority of the 
citizens, we set over the highest affairs of state.' We have heard 
of such things outside of degenerate Athens. Closely allied to 
this charge is that of enrichment from office. In the Lys. of 
Aristophanes it is asked : ' Are they fighting on account of 
money?' 'Yes,' is the answer. 'For in order that Peisander 
might be able to steal, and those who aim at offices, they were 
always stirring up some commotions.' In the speech against 
Aristocrates, Demosthenes says : ' Aristeides, who was empowered 
to assess the tribute, did not increase his fortune by a single 
drachma ; but when he died, the country buried him. Now, the 
persons who manage our state affairs have risen from indigence 
to wealth, and provided themselves with plenty to last them for 
support.' 'In our day,' says Aristotle, Pol. 1279a, 10, 'the advan- 
tages derived from the public treasury and from office make men 
desire to hold it uninterruptedly. One might suppose that, 
though of sickly constitution, they were always well in office, for 
then, too, they would no doubt hunt as eagerly after places.' 

But I find in Greek literature no more despairing words than 
Bryce's in The Am. Commonwealth, II 344: "In the United 
States tenets and policies, points of political doctrine and points 
of political practice have all vanished : all has been lost except 
office and the hope of it." And in II 485-9 : " Place-hunting is 
the career : and an office is not a public trust, but a means of 
requiting party services and, also, a source whence party funds 
may be raised for election purposes." And in speaking of John 
Quincy Adams, Goldwin Smith says : "As he was about the last 
President chosen for merit, not for availability, so he was about 
the last whose only rule was not party but the public service." 
And the people are content to have it so. 'The people at Athens 
know very well which of the citizens are good and which are bad,' 
says Isocrates in the Panegyricus, ' but while they know this, they 
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love those who are of use and advantage to themselves, even 
though they be bad.' And in the Areopagitikos 206 : 'Chatting 
in the workshops we admit that never under a democracy was 
there worse government, but in practice we are content to have it 
so.' ' While they entrust their private interests only to men of 
long-tried honesty,' says Demosthenes ag. Aristogeiton, 'they 
will confide the interests of the Commonwealth to men whose 
baseness has been proved beyond dispute.' 'See, too, the for- 
giving spirit of democracy,' says Plato, contemptuously, Rep. 
558, 'and the don't-care-about-trifles, and the disregard she 
shows of all the fine principles we solemnly laid down, — how 
grandly does she trample ail these fine notions of ours under her 
feet, never giving a thought to the pursuits which make a states- 
man, and promoting to honor any one who professes to be the 
people's friend ! ' 

The Athenians were a humane people in general, but when 
they had become imperialists, the love of empire made them 
overbearing and cruel. Perikles himself says : ' Your empire has 
become a tyranny which in the opinion of mankind may have 
been unjustly gained, but which can not be safely surrendered ' 
(Thuc. II 63). And Aristotle, Pol. 1384, 40, says: 'The Athe- 
nians had no sooner got the empire securely in their hands than, 
in defiance of their treaty obligations, they crushed the islands, 
Samos and Chios and Lesbos.' In their argument with the 
Melians, whom they were trying to coerce into an alliance, they 
bluntly say : ' The powerful exact what they can and the weak 
grant what they must ' (Thuc. V 89). ' We are masters of the 
sea, and you who are islanders, and insignificant islanders too, 
must not be allowed to escape us ' (V 97). This seems to be the 
language of imperialism at all times, Christian or Pagan. In the 
sacred name of progress and civilization, the weak must be 
coerced. And when the Athenians had conquered the people of 
Melos, whose only crime was their refusal to surrender the liberty 
they had enjoyed for 700 years, in the dispassionate words of 
Thuc. V 116: 'The Athenians thereupon put to death all who 
were of military age and made slaves of the women and children.' 
And these were the liberty-loving Athenians ! 

Calm self-control and stability of policy, sweet reasonableness 
and cool, dispassionate judgments and clear-sightedness, must 
not be looked for in the rank and file of mankind, and so we find 
Aristophanes, in Knights 40, characterizing the demos as choleric 
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and crabbed, while Demosthenes, On the Embassy 135-6, charges 
Aeschines with saying to Philip that ' the people is of all things 
the most unstable and inconstant, like a restless wind put in 
motion by any accident.' And Isocrates, in the Antidosis 172, 
declares that 'public opinion is irregular and vehement as a 
winter torrent.' Euripides echoes the same thought in Or. 696- 
703 : ' When the people fall into a fury and their rage is still 
fresh, they are as hard to appease as a fierce fire is to quench . . . 
As soon as they have spent their rage, thou mayest obtain what- 
ever thou wilt from them without any trouble, for they have a 
natural sense of pity and a hot temper too, an invaluable quality, 
if you watch it closely.' Their history gives many sorry illustra- 
tions of this, notably in Thuc. Ill 36 ff., where the Athenians, 
incensed against the people of Mytilene because they had dared 
to revolt, having conquered, voted to put to death all the grown- 
up citizens and to enslave the women and children, and actually 
despatched a trireme to carry the message of doom. Happily, 
on the following day remorse seized them, and, though Kleon 
protested and warned them that their empire was a despotism 
and so must be maintained by force, they listened to more 
humane counsels, for they began to reflect that a decree which 
doomed to destruction not only the guilty, but a whole city, was 
cruel and monstrous — and it certainly would have been. 

The people are always slow to blame themselves and will not 
face coolly the consequences of their own acts. After the terrible 
defeat in Sicily they were furious with the orators who had joined 
in promoting the expedition. 'As if,' says the historian, 'they 
had not voted it themselves!' (Thuc. VIII 1). However, even 
after this overwhelming disaster, they determined still to resist, 
and set about measures of defence. ' For, after the manner of a 
democracy,' says Thucydides, VIII 1, 'they were very amenable 
to discipline while their fright lasted.' Perikles charges them 
with fickleness when they were angry with him because the war 
and the plague caused them grievous distress. ' If, when you 
determined to go to war, you believed me to have somewhat 
more of the statesman in me than others, it is not fair that I 
should now be charged with crime. You think my advice was 
wrong, because your own characters are weak. Your minds 
have not the strength to persevere in your resolution, now that a 
great reverse has overtaken you unawares' (Thuc. II 60, 61 ; VII 
5, 9). Nikias, caring more for his personal interests than the 
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good of the state, when ruin was staring his army in the face, 
flatly refused to leave Sicily for fear of the Athenians. He 
declared they would not forgive the generals, if these departed 
without an order from home, but would be convinced by any 
accusations that a clever speaker might bring forward. ' Know- 
ing the temper of the Athenians, he would take his chance and 
fall by the hands of the enemy rather than die unjustly at the 
hands of the Athenians' (Thuc. VII 48). At the time of the 
mutilation of the Hermae, Thucydides says: 'They did not 
investigate the character of the informers, but, in their suspicious 
mood, listened to all manner of statements and seized and impris- 
oned some of the most respected citizens on the evidence of 
wretches. They were in a state of incessant fear and suspicion ' 
(VI 53). And the account of Andocides gives a vivid picture of 
their alarm and excitement at that time, that made them credulous 
listeners to any accusations. 

Aristophanes ludicrously describes their attitude of mind in 
Wasps 488 ff.: ' How everything with you is tyranny and con- 
spirators, when I have not heard the word — no, not for half a 
century. If any one ask for a leek as a relish for his anchovies, 
the woman who sells herbs, with a sly wink, says: "Look here, 
you ask for a leek ; is it for a tyranny ? " ' After the glorious 
victory of Arginusae, the Athenians, in a fury against the generals 
because they thought these might have picked up the dead and 
dying, put them to death without a fair trial — as foolish an action 
as it was wicked, for they sorely needed all their generals. Not 
long afterwards they repented, and prosecuted those who had 
deceived the people (Xen. Hell. I 185), thereby fulfilling the 
judgment of Aristotle in the Ath. Const. 28: 'For the people, 
even if they are deceived for a time, in the end generally come 
to detest those who have beguiled them into any unworthy 
action.' All very well, but, unfortunately, the mischief is usually 
done before this healthy repentance asserts itself. Greenidge, in 
his Outlines of Greek Constitutional History, p. 179, says of 
Athens: "Few states have ever been more completely under the 
sway of great personalities," but certainly the Athenians lacked 
the wisdom to get the best good out of their great men. Alcibi- 
ades is a conspicuous example. His undoubted talents were a 
direct injury to the state because the people foolishly followed 
him too far sometimes and sometimes not far enough, while they 
trusted the timorous Nikias with a confidence as ungrounded as 
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it was fatal. His private virtues seem to have blinded their eyes 
to his impotent generalship. 

Aristotle is frequently quoted as the champion of the majority, 
and it is true that he makes a strong claim for the many when he 
says, Pol. Ill, c. 11 : 'It is possible that the many, of whom each 
individual is not a virtuous man, are still collectively superior to 
the few best persons.' And again : ' As the multitude collectively 
may be compared to an individual with many feet, hands and 
senses, so the same is true of their character and intelligence. 
But,' he continues, 'whether the superiority of the many to the 
few virtuous persons is possible, whatever the character of the 
people or the masses, is uncertain or perhaps, by Zeus, in some 
cases impossible.' And in Pol. IV, c. 9, he would rule out from 
citizenship husbandmen, artisans, and hired laborers generally, 
on the claim that neither mechanics, nor any other members of 
the state who do not cultivate virtue — virtue with wisdom, be it 
understood — are entitled to political rights. His majority is a 
select majority. True to his philosophy that finds all excellence 
in the mean, he says the best political association is the one 
controlled by the middle class, and commends for its wisdom the 
prayer of Phokylides : 

' The middle class within the state 

Fares best, I ween ; 
May I be neither low nor great, 
But e'en between.' 

And in the Ath. Const, he gives high praise, as does Thuc. VIII 
97, to the temporary government of the 5000, which was made 
up of all those who had money enough to furnish themselves 
with military equipment. He, as well as Plato, would agree with 
Goethe's definition, so far as a merely numerical majority is 
concerned: 'A few strong men who lead, some knaves who 
temporize, and the weak multitude, who follow without the 
faintest idea of what they want.' ' The bulk of mankind,' says 
Aristotle, Nic. Eth. X 9, 'live by feeling. They pursue the 
pleasures they like and the means thereto, and shun the contrary 
pains ; but they have no thought of, as they have no taste for, 
what is right and truly sweet.' And again : ' The many yield to 
force rather than to reason, and to fear of punishment rather than 
to the beautiful.' Lilly puts the case strongly in First Principles 
in Politics, p. 193 : " Do the annals of the world show that the 
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unreasoning instinct of the masses has been invariably or even 
frequently right? Why, from the beginning their choice has 
fallen upon Barabbas ! " 

The decadence of Athens is accounted for in various ways by 
different historians, and the change from the military state of the 
5th century to the trading and industrial state of the 4th, is suffi- 
cient explanation to many of the decline of Athens. Hired soldiers 
had now taken the place of native troops, and the citizens shrank 
from military service. The speeches of Demosthenes ring with 
earnest appeals to the citizens to shake off their lethargy and 
love of ease, and, in the spirit of other days, brave the enemy in 
the field; but the fundamental cause lay much deeper. The 
Sophists, as Plato saw, flourished at Athens because their teaching 
was of the showy, superficial kind that makes one clever at 
winning one's case, whether in law-courts or assemblies, and 
democracy exalts not the wise but the successful political leader; 
so Kallikles, the would-be statesman, was the friend of Gorgias, 
who taught the art of rhetoric. Plato sees no hope for the man 
of noble nature and high aims in this government where the 
whims of the many determine the rules of action ; but he says, 
Republic 496 A : ' Such a man, seeing the folly of the many and 
seeing that they do nothing sound in the management of the 
affairs of state, like a man fallen among wild beasts, feeling the 
futility of resistance, keeps quiet and manages his own affairs, 
and, taking refuge under the shelter of a wall, as it were, in a 
storm of dust whirled on by the blast, he is content if he can live 
his life here free from injustice and unholy deeds, and, when his 
time comes, can depart hence in peace with good hope.' 

The life of the Athenians was so closely bound up with the life 
of the state that their philosophers and thinkers were constantly 
trying to find a remedy for the glaring evils in political life, because 
they felt that the individual life could not reach its perfection unless 
the state was perfect too. Over and over again the orators assert 
their confident belief that the safety and prosperity of the state 
will be secure, if the people will only turn a deaf ear to corrupt 
statesmen, follow the path of virtue, and faithfully administer the 
laws. Dem. ag. Leptines 154: 'If all truly fearing the penalties 
of the laws would abstain from evil courses, and all competing 
for the rewards of good service would determine to do their duty, 
what prevents our city from being mighty and all from being 
honest men, without a bad one among us?' Dem. ag. Aristo- 
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geiton, A. 776 : ' Since, then, it is acknowledged that, next to the 
gods, it is the laws which preserve the Commonwealth, you 
should act, all of you, in the same manner as if you were sitting 
here to make up a club subscription. Him that obeys the laws, 
you should praise and honor, as a person contributing his full 
share to the welfare of his country ; him that disobeys them, you 
should punish.' Dem. ag. Meidias 224-5 : 'What is the strength 
of the laws? If any of you is injured and cries out, will they run 
to the rescue and help him ? No ; they are but written words 
and they are not able to do this. In what, then, is the power of 
the laws? In your enforcing them and making them effectual 
for those who need them. You should defend them just the 
same as you would defend yourselves against injustice, and 
regard the wrongs of the laws, by whomsoever they are com- 
mitted, as matters of public concern. And there should be no 
services, no compassion, no influence, no contrivance, nothing 
whatsoever by which a man who has transgressed the laws can 
escape the penalty.' Aesch. ag. Ctes. 36 : ' When the laws are 
guarded, the democracy is preserved.' Deinarchus ag. Dem. 72 : 
' Men of Athens, why do you think cities fare now well and now 
ill ? You will find nothing else the cause than their counsellors 
and leaders.' 

But the philosophers are more radical, and the remedy they 
find is in education. 'The greatest safeguard for the permanence 
of any polity,' says Aristotle, Pol. VIII, c. 9, 'is one which is 
universally disregarded at present, viz. the education of the 
citizens in the spirit of the polity. For the wisest of the laws are 
of no avail, unless the citizens are trained by habit and education 
in the lines of the polity.' The Athenian democracy, on the 
testimony of their own writers, seems to show the same tendencies 
and to have the same dangers that we find in our own country, 
only here on a larger scale and with innumerable complications, 
and so the word of warning from that little city-state with its 
luminous thinkers may well be heeded. In the words of Plato, 
Rep. 521: 'If men go into the administration of public affairs 
beggars and hungering after their own advantage, thinking that 
from this source they are to snatch the chief good, the state can 
never be well governed, for then office becomes an object of strife 
and the factions that ensue will ruin themselves and the whole 
state as well.' 

The great danger to any democracy is, as Arnold says, " the 
danger that comes from the multitude being in power, with no 
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adequate ideal to elevate or guide the multitude " (Democracy, 
p. 20). The safeguard lies in education, the education that is 
fundamental, that develops, as Plato teaches, the whole man, 
physically, intellectually and morally, and stamps ineffaceable 
ideals upon the heart and mind. But all are not capable of the 
highest attainments, as Plato believes, and he solemnly urges the 
recognition of inequality, and divides men allegorically into those 
with gold in their hearts; second, with silver; and third, with 
only brass and iron ; and he insists that the only hope for the state 
is when the highly endowed by Nature, who have received the 
noblest culture, are the leaders and rulers. Mill, Considerations 
on Representative Government, p. 174, pronounces "the belief, 
whether express or tacit, that any one man is as good as any 
other, almost as detrimental to moral and intellectual excellence 
as any effect which most forms of government can produce." 
And Giddings, in Democracy and Empire, pp. 212 and 213, says: 
"Differences of mental ability and of moral power will always 
exist among men ; and by a law that is absolute in the realm of 
mind as the law of gravitation is in the physical world, inferior 
men will continue to defer to their superiors, to believe dicta 
instead of thinking propositions and to imitate examples instead 
of originating them. Leadership of some kind men must and 
will have." And the problem for all time is how, on the one 
hand, to train those into noble living and thinking upon whom 
Nature herself has put the stamp of greatness, and, on the other, 
to train the people into a desire to have such men as their rulers 
and leaders; but instead of trying to solve this problem, Plato, 
Rep. 493 B, says the would-be statesmen consider statesmanship 
or, rather, practical politics to be 'a study of the disposition and 
desires of the great strong beast, the people ; when to approach 
him and touch him, and when he is fiercest and gentlest, and 
from what causes, and by what sounds he is tamed or enraged, 
and so, without any true knowledge of the noble and base, good 
and evil, just and unjust, by virtue of this experience, they name 
everything according to the humors of the great beast, calling 
that good in which he delights and that bad with which he is 
displeased.' An admirable picture of the ear-to-the-ground 
political leader or the one with his finger on the people's pulse ! 
"Herbert Spencer," says Lecky, in Democracy and Liberty, p. 
226, "has said with profound truth and wisdom that the end 
which the statesman should keep in view as higher than all other 
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ends, is the formation of character. It is on this side," he adds, 
'' that democratic politics seem to me peculiarly weak." 

"The great peril of Hellas was the selfish blindness of political 
leaders" (Lloyd, Age of Perikles, p. 401). Ekklesiazusae 174: 
'For I see the state always employing bad leaders, and if any be 
good for one day, he is bad for ten.' ' As all the functions (of 
government),' says Aristotle, Pol., b. VI, c. 4, 'ought to be 
discharged, and nobly and justly discharged, in a state, it is 
indispensable that there should be also a class of public men 
endowed with virtue.' Plato, Rep. 374: 'The good take office 
not with the feeling that they are entering upon something good 
or that they will have enjoyment in holding it, but as something 
necessary and because they are not able to entrust it to any better 
than themselves, or even as good.' In other words, they take 
office as a trust and their "thoughts shoot beyond the vulgar 
white of personal aims." "The end of the state," says Lilly, 
First Principles in Politics, p. 51, "is what Aristotle calls tS fa, 
noble or worthy life. The roots of human progress are probity, 
honour, the capacity of self-sacrifice, the subordination to high 
ideals." 

And the last word shall be Plato's, Rep. 499-500: 'O my 
friend, do not attack the multitude. They will hold a different 
opinion if, not in a contentious spirit but with a view to soothing 
them and removing their dislike of over-education, you show 
them what you mean by philosophers and describe their character 
and profession. But a man who in word and work is perfectly 
moulded, as far as he can be, into the proportion and likeness of 
virtue — such a man, ruling in a city of the same character, they 
have never yet seen, neither one nor many of them — do you 
think they ever did ? ' 

Abby Leach. 



